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HIGHLIGHTS 


Boston  is  the  engine  which  drives  the  state  and  regional 
economy.  With  only  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  states  land 
mass,  and  9.5  percent  of  the  population,  the  City  generates  17 
percent  of  the  state's  jobs,  24  percent  of  all  goods  and  services 
produced  and  22  percent  of  all  Massachusetts  State  revenues. 


Economic  activity  in  Boston  will  contribute  approximately  $1 .8 
billion  in  State  revenues  in  FY'92.  However,  local  aid  to  Boston 
constitutes  one-sixth  of  that  amount. 


The  cumulative  impact  of  local  aid  reductions  since  FY'89  amounts  to  $80  million 
in  lost  local  aid  through  FY'92,  and  an  additional  $41  million  local  aid  reduction  for 
Boston  between  FY'92  and  FY'95. 


Numerous  corporate  location  surveys,  including  those  done  by  Cushman  and 
Wakefield  and  Area  Development,  show  conclusively  that  the  provision  of  local 
services  plays  a  critical  role  in  creating  a  business  climate  and  increasingly  effects 
location  decisions. 


Area  Development's  1991  company  survey  showed  that  84.7  percent  of  surveyed 
business  executives  rated  low  crime  rates  as  either  "very  important"  or  "important" 
as  a  site  selection  factor. 


Site  Selection's  recent  survey  of  Fortune  500  companies  showed  that  quality  of  life 
considerations,  directly  tied  to  local  services,  are  key  factors  in  attracting  and 
retaining  quality  workforces  and  are  increasingly  used  as  "tie-breakers"  in  cases  where 
potential  sites  or  cities  are  equal  in  cost  terms. 


Site  Selection's  research  in  1990  indicated  strongly  that  companies  will  move  away 
from  areas  with  infrastructure,  environmental  and  cleanliness  problems. 

With  approximately  3,800  retail  stores,  Boston  is  the  ninth  largest  metropolitan  retail 
market  in  the  nation,  pumping  $33  billion  annually  into  the  regional  economy.  With 
major  retail  draws  such  as  Faneuil  Hall,  Back  Bay  and  the  dozens  of  high  quality 
neighborhood  retail  centers,  visible  public  safety,  street  cleaning,  and  general 
cleanliness  is  critical  to  retain  the  drawing  power  of  these  retail  districts. 

Greater  Boston  attracts  8.2  million  tourists  annually  who  pump  $6.5  billion  into  the 
greater  Boston  economy  and  give  Boston  hotels  a  higher  occupancy  rate  than  other 
New  England,  Mid  Atlantic,  and  North  Central  cities,  as  well  as  the  national  average. 
Continuing  Boston's  tourism  draw  requires  continued  public  safety,  cleanliness,  and 
park  maintenance  efforts.  The  State  is  the  primary  beneficiary  of  tourism  related  tax 
revenues  (sales,  hotel/motel,  meals  taxes)  and  must  reinvest  through  local  aid  to 
provide  critical  local  services  necessary  to  support  the  industry. 

Boston's  population  increases  daily  by  over  400,000,  with  people  commuting  into  the 
city  to  work,  to  study,  for  entertainment  and  leisure,  to  receive  top  quality  health 
care,  to  shop,  and  to  connect  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  and  the  world  through  the  air 
and  rail  transit  systems  located  in  Boston.  Increasingly,  the  cost  of  services  to  this 
incoming  population  is  being  borne  largely  by  the  City  of  Boston  alone. 


LOCAL  AID  AND  THE  BOSTON  ECONOMY 

Boston  is  the  engine  which  drives  the  state  and  regional  economy.  With  only  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  the  state's  land  mass,  and  9.5  percent  of  the  population,  the  City  generates 
17  percent  of  the  state's  jobs,  24  percent  of  all  goods  and  services  produced  and  22  percent 
of  all  Massachusetts  State  revenues. 

As  the  business  and  tourism  center  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  region,  Boston's 
population  increases  daily  by  over  400,000,  with  people  commuting  into  the  city  to  work,  to 
study,  for  entertainment  and  leisure,  to  receive  top  quality  health  care,  to  shop,  and  to 
connect  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  and  the  world  through  the  air  and  rail  transit  systems 
located  in  Boston.  More  than  125,000  students  attend  Boston  colleges  and  universities. 
Boston's  many  non-profit  institutions,  such  as  hospitals  and  universities,  which  occupy  more 
than  50  percent  of  Boston's  land,  are  important  contributors  to  the  economy,  but  pay  no  real 
estate  taxes. 


SERVICES  AND  REVENUES 

By  serving  as  the  hub  of  incoming  economic  activity,  Boston  bears  an  enormous 
responsibility  for  service  provision.  However,  payment  for  these  services  are  increasingly 
being  borne  by  the  city  alone.  The  Commonwealth  has  slowly  turned  away  from  its 
commitment  towards  revenue  sharing,  a  commitment  which  has  made  it  possible  for  Boston 
to  provide  the  services  and  infrastructure  which  currently  support  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  businesses  who  are  in  Boston  and  which  provide  added  value  to  the  local  and  regional 
economies. 

•  Economic  activity  in  Boston  will  contribute  approximately  $1.8  billion  in  State 
revenues  in  FY'92.  However,  local  aid  to  Boston  constitutes  one-sixth  of  that 
amount. 

•  $80  million  in  local  aid  has  been  cut  from  Boston  over  the  past  three  years. 

•  Local  aid  pays  for  between  25  and  30  percent  of  every  city  service. 

•  The  Governor's  FY'93  budget  proposes  no  increase  in  local  aid  for  the  next  three 
years. 

•  The  cumulative  impact  of  local  aid  reductions  since  FY'89  amounts  to  $80  million 
in  lost  local  aid  through  FY'92,  and  an  additional  $41  million  local  aid  reduction  for 
Boston  between  FY'92  and  FY'95. 
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Boston  has  been  able  to  maintain  the  delivery  of  priority,  high-quality  city  services  by 
reducing  the  number  of  city  employees  and  actually  decreasing  the  City  budget  (-1.3%  from 
FY'90-FY'93)  and  increasing  tax  revenues  through  new  growth.  Proposition  2  1/2  restricts 
Boston's  new  tax  revenues  to  those  generated  from  new  growth.  New  development  in 
Boston  between  1984  and  1990  added  $85  million  to  the  city's  revenues,  or  15  percent  of 
the  total  FY'91  revenue.  But,  dramatically  slowed  commercial  construction  has  substantially 
reduced  Boston's  potential  new  revenues,  thereby  leaving  local  aid  as  a  critical  source  to 
support  city  services. 

While  public  safety,  cleanliness,  and  services  to  businesses  and  visitors  have  given  Boston 
the  quality  of  life  most  envied  by  oth5r  cities  and  business  and  tourist  centers  across  the 
nation,  these  are  now  being  threatened  by  the  local  aid  cuts  to  Boston.  Local  aid  reductions 
forced  30  percent  cuts  in  administrative  departments,  but  even  basic  city  services  suffered 
a  13  percent  reduction.  Required  cuts  in  the  FY'93  city  budget  will  mean  less  services 
including 

•  fewer  police  officers; 

•  delay  in  hiring  firefighters; 

•  less  street  sweeping;  and 

•  less  frequent  trash  collection  in  parks. 

The  Commonwealth's  and  the  region's  economic  recovery  will  benefit  from  keeping  the 
competitive  strengths  of  Boston  intact,  including  quality  of  life,  intellectual  and  technological 
infrastructure /workforce,  and  fiscal  stability.  For  stronger  and  long  term  economic  growth, 
investment  in  the  infrastructure  and  services  for  Boston's  residents,  businesses  and  visitors 
will  need  to  continue.  Boston  can  not  do  this  on  its  own;  it  can  not  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
expenses  attached  to  these. 


CITY  SERVICES  AND  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  DECISIONS 


Site  selection  surveys  and  studies  (Site  Selection.  Area  Development.  Growth  Strategies 
Organization)  identify  a  wide  range  of  location  factors  considered  "absolutely  essential"  by 
corporate  executives  in  making  location  decisions.  Among  the  key  factors  mentioned  in 
these  surveys  and  studies  are  "quality  of  life"  and  the  "business  climate"  which  government 
creates  for  investment. 

Growth  Strategies  Organization's  research  also  indicate  that  businesses  regard  area  image, 
quality  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  crime  rate,  and  area  quality  of  life  as  leading 
barriers  to  economic  investment. 


Services  are  essential  in  maintaining  a  local  environment  conducive  to  business  investment 
and  activities  and  in  maintaining  a  superior  quality  of  life.  "Business  considerations  remain 
the  driving  force  behind  most  of  today's  location  decisions,"  according  to  a  recent  Site 
selection  magazine.  Among  these  "business  considerations"  are  quality  of  life,  qualified 
labor  force,  and  local  services  which  maintain  the  area's  quality  of  life. 

In  Cushman  &  Wakefield's  annual  surveys  of  business  executives'  perception  of  essential 
location  factors,  the  climate  which  government  creates  for  businesses  was  perceived  as 
increasing  in  value  over  the  past  year  for  both  manufacturers  and  office  executives.  The 
provision  of  local  services  such  as  police  protection,  fire  fighting,  street  cleaning  and  public 
education  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  creating  an  environment  which  encourages 
business  activities  and  investments.    „ 

Site  selection  surveys  also  indicate  that  quality  of  life  factors  are  regarded  as  important  as 
cost  factors  in  business  location  decisions.  Site  Selection  magazine's  most  recent  survey  of 
Fortune  500  companies  indicated  that  quality  of  life  considerations  are  now  key  factors  in 
attracting  and  retaining  a  strong  workforce.  Quality  of  life  considerations  are  also  used  as 
"tie  breakers"  in  cases  where  potential  sites/cities  are  equal  in  terms  of  costs.  Forty-six 
percent  of  respondents  indicated  that  quality-of-life  considerations  are  more  important  in 
their  firms'  location  searches  now  than  five  years  ago. 


INFRASTRUCTURE  INVESTMENT  AND  ECONOMIC  GROUTH 

Numerous  economic  analyses  clearly  illustrate  the  value  of  infrastructure  investment  for 
economic  investment  and  growth.  The  City  of  Boston,  through  its  exceptional  capital 
planning  and  investment  strategy,  and  its  maintenance  of  city  services,  has  been  able  to 
support  the  enormous  economic  growth  of  the  1980s  and  early  1990s. 

Boston's  infrastructure  investments  have  gained  national  notoriety.  In  a  1991  report,  the 
investment  house  of  Dean  Witter  Reynolds  took  note  of  Boston's  "competent  fiscal  and 
managerial  oversight"  and  "well-defined  Capital  plan". 

Since  1985,  almost  half  of  the  city's  school  buildings  have  been  renovated,  138  parks  have 
been  refurbished  and  100  percent  of  the  city's  front-line  fire  fighting  equipment  has  been 
replaced. 

In  addition,  the  city's  capital  plan  is  scheduled  to  commence  construction  on  streets,  roads. 
bridges,  parks,  and  public  facilities  projects,  allocating  about  $100  million  a  year  on  these 
projects  for  the  next  four  years.  Together  with  the  Mega  Projects  such  as  the  Boston 
Harbor  clean-up  and  the  Central  Artery/Third  Harbor  Tunnel,  these  represent  much 
needed  investments  in  Boston's  infrastructure,  whose  benefits  will  accrue  to  the  local  and 
regional  economies. 


Boston  has  a  $1.2  billion  pipeline  of  major  private,  institutional,  and  public  projects  with 
committed  construction  funds,  representing  a  major  investment  in  both  Boston's  and  the 
region's  infrastructure  and  economies.  This  pipeline  includes  major  development  projects 
in  the  medical  research  and  health  care  sectors  which  may  be  the  major  engines  of  growth 
for  the  local  and  regional  economies  in  the  next  several  years. 

However,  with  severe  cuts  in  local  aid,  combined  with  scarce  federal  infrastructure  funds, 
Boston's  well-planned,  strategic  infrastructure  investment  program  may  be  threatened  in  the 
future.   Such  a  decline  has  ominous  implications  for  future  economic  growth. 

In  their  Final  Report,  the  National  Council  on  Public  Works  Improvement  noted  that: 

The  quality  of  a  nation's  infrastructure  is  a  critical  index  of  its  economic  vitality. 
Reliable  transportation,  clean  water,  and  safe  deposit  of  wastes  are  basic  elements 
of  a  civilized  society  and  a  productive  economy.  Their  absence  or  failure  introduces 
a  major  obstacle  to  growth  and  competitiveness. 

In  a  1990  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  conference  on  public  capital  investment,  several 
economists  reported  that  infrastructure  investments  have  been  responsible  for  significant 
improvements  in  the  overall  quality  of  life  in  terms  of  health,  safety,  economic  opportunity, 
and  leisure.  (Munnell,  Aschauer,  1990)  In  his  discussions  about  the  linkages  between 
infrastructure  investments  and  various  aspects  of  quality  of  life,  such  as  health,  safety,  and 
recreation;  economic  opportunity;  and  leisure,  economist  David  Aschauer  illustrated  how 
infrastructure  investments  such  as  better  roads  have  multiple  effects.  Reduced  congestion 
leads  to  better  health  (improved  air  quality  due  to  less  smog),  greater  safety  (fewer 
accidents),  recreational  activities  (better  access),  economic  opportunity  (improved  access  to 
jobs),  and  leisure  time. 

Aschauer  presented  statistical  evidence  that  the  "core  infrastructure"  of  streets  and  highways, 
mass  transit,  airports,  water  and  sewer  systems,  and  electrical  and  gas  facilities  has  a  positive 
statistical  impact  upon  both  labor  and  multifactor  productivity.  Infrastructure  investments 
also  encourage  private  investment  and  employment  growth  (Munnell,  1990).  Aschauer's 
studies  suggest  that  a  $1  investment  in  public  infrastructure  is  equal  to  a  $4  private  capital 
investment  in  terms  of  productivity  increases. 

Though  few  statistical  studies  of  infrastructure  investment  have  been  done  on  the  municipal 
level,  economist  Randall  Eberts  has  done  analyses  of  the  nation's  38  metropolitan  areas. 
Eberts'  statistical  analysis  shows  that  public  capital  investment  makes  a  positive  statistical 
contribution  to  manufacturing  output.  Eberts'  research  also  found  a  positive  statistical 
relationship  between  increases  in  public  capital  investment  and  firm  openings,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  small  businesses.  (Eberts,  1986) 

Failure  to  invest  in  core  infrastructure  may  have  an  equally  negative  effect  upon  economic 
growth.   Site  Selection  found,  in  a  1990  study  of  location,  that  companies  will  move  away 


from  areas  with  infrastructure  and  environmental/cleanliness  problems.  Unless  Boston  can 
continue  its  commitment  to  long  term-capital  infrastructure  improvements,  the  city  will  be 
unable  to  maintain  its  impressive  economic  growth. 


PUBLIC  SAFETY  AND  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT 


Violent  crime  in  Boston  dropped  by  13  percent  from  1990  to  1991;  Boston's  crime  rate 
decreased,  with  approximately  6,000  fewer  serious  crimes  in  1991.  The  drop  in  crime  in 
Boston  is  especially  noteworthy  when  compared  to  the  situation  in  other  cities  across  the 
nation.  The  latest  FBI  report  on  crime  in  Boston  and  other  cities  across  the  nation 
indicated  that  Boston  experienced  the  biggest  decrease  in  violent  crime  between  1990  and 
1991  among  23  large  cities  participating  in  the  federal  survey.  Other  reports  on  crime  also 
indicated  that  Boston  experienced  the  most  substantial  decline  in  overall  serious  crime  of 
26  major  cities  with  populations  over  500,000  within  the  United  States.  Serious  crime  or 
Part  One  crime  (homicide,  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  burglary,  larceny,  and  auto 
theft)  was  at  an  18-year  low  in  Boston  in  1991. 

Boston's  low  and  declining  incidence  of  crime  is  a  major  attraction  for  businesses  and 
visitors  to  the  city.  Site  selection  surveys  conducted  by  the  Growth  Strategies  Organization 
and  by  site  magazines  such  as  the  Area  Development  (December  1991)  indicate  that  low 
crime  rate  ranks  as  the  most  important  "quality  of  life"  factor  in  site  selection  decisions. 
Area  Development's  1991  survey  indicated  that  84.7  percent  of  surveyed  business  executives 
rated  low  crime  rate  as  either  "very  important"  or  "important"  as  a  site  selection  factor. 
Continued  reduction  in  state  aid  to  Boston  will  affect  the  city's  ability  to  continue  providing 
safety  and  security  to  residents,  businesses  and  visitors,  and  may  be  a  deterrent  in  attracting 
businesses  and  visitors  to  the  city.  This  will  be  counterproductive  to  the  business  and  tourist 
attraction  efforts  of  the  city,  state  and  region. 


CLEAN  STREETS  AND  PARKS 

Boston  and  its  suburbs  attracted  more  than  8  million  tourists  each  year.  Recent  hotel  data 
also  indicates  that  Boston  is  still  a  favorite  stop  among  tourists,  recording  among  the  highest 
hotel  occupancy  rates  across  the  nation.  Despite  the  recession  and  despite  having  among 
the  highest  daily  hotel  rates  in  the  nation,  the  hotel  occupancy  rate  in  Boston  in  1991  was 
66.6  percent  higher  than  the  average  rate  for  other  New  England,  Mid  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  cities,  and  higher  than  the  national  average  occupancy  rate  of  63.4  percent. 

Greater  Boston's  8.2  million  tourists  inject  $6.5  billion  into  the  greater  Boston  economy 
each  year.    The  State  is  the  primary  beneficiary  of  tourism  related  tax  revenues  (sales. 
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hotel/motel,  meals  taxes)  and  must  reinvest  through  local  aid  to  provide  critical  local 
services  necessary  to  support  the  industry. 

The  greater  Boston  area  is  the  ninth  largest  metropolitan  retail  market  in  the  nation  as  of 
1990.  Of  the  approximately  10  million  square  feet  of  retail  space  in  the  City,  approximately 
six  million  square  feet  are  located  in  downtown  Boston  and  Back  Bay.  Approximately  3,800 
retail  stores  are  located  in  the  City.  (The  Economy,  1992)  Fourteen  million  people  enjoy 
the  Quincy  Market/Faneuil  Hall  retail  district  alone.    (BRA,  1990) 

Boston's  retail  districts  are  valuable  to  the  local  and  regional  economies,  attracting  both 
visitors  and  residents.  Retail  sales  in  greater  Boston  pump  over  $33  billion  annually  into 
the  regional  economy,  and  generate  $200  million  in  sales  tax  revenues  to  the 
Commonwealth.  Neighborhood  retail  "districts  are  the  heart  of  their  communities,  providing 
important  goods  and  services  otherwise  unavailable  to  residents. 

While  the  state  and  the  region  reap  large  benefits  from  the  people  who  patronize  Boston's 
retail  districts,  it  is  important  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  these  districts.  Investments  to 
further  develop  Boston's  major  retail  districts  (Prudential  Center,  Newbury  Street. 
Downtown  Crossing  and  several  neighborhood  districts)  are  being  planned.  These 
investments  must  be  accompanied  by  continued  efforts  to  keep  these  districts  and  the  rest 
of  the  City  clean,  safe  and  pleasant  for  all  to  use  and  enjoy. 

The  cleanliness  and  overall  preservation  of  Boston  and  its  streets  and  major  tourist 
attractions  such  as  the  Boston  Common  and  the  Public  Garden  will  deteriorate  as  street 
cleaning  and  trash  disposal  are  reduced  due  to  continued  cuts  in  state  aid  to  the  City. 
Boston's  streets  may  regain  their  dubious  distinction  as  one  of  the  dirtiest  cities  in  the 
country  after  finally  shaking  this  stubborn  reputation  with  a  concerted  city  cleaning  effort. 
This  will  seriously  impact  the  State's  and  region's  tourism  and  retail  industries,  as  much  as 
it  will  Boston's. 


FISCAL  STABILITY  AND  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 


The  Flynn  Administration's  continued  adherence  to  strong  fiscal  and  management 
policies  (has)  contributed  to  positive  financial  operations,  including  satisfactory 
reserves. 

--  Moody's  Investor  Services 

A  city  or  state's  fiscal  stability  is  a  key  feature  in  creating  an  environment  which  encourages 
business  investment  and  growth.  Unfortunately,  the  opposite  is  also  true. 

As  one  journalist  noted  during  the  1990  Massachusetts  fiscal  crisis,  "The  biggest  problem  the 
state  (Massachusetts)  faces  today  is  chrome  indecision  among  government  officials.   This 


failure  has  created  an  uncertain  business  environment  that  has  firms  thinking  twice  about 
making  further  investments  in  the  Commonwealth."  (Harvard  University  Gazette,  January 
1990  "Massachusetts  Struggles  with  a  Budget  Crisis") 

Fortunately,  Boston,  by  implementing  tight  fiscal  controls  and  top  notch  financial  planning, 
has  remained  an  island  of  fiscal  and  investment  certainty  in  a  sea  of  regional  instability. 
Moody's  and  Standard  &  Poor's  recently  confirmed  Boston's  "A"  bond  ratings.  Despite  the 
recession  and  the  cutback  in  state  aid,  Boston  has  maintained  continued  fiscal  stability. 
Boston's  fiscal  stability  will  continue  to  attract  national  attention,  especially  while  many 
municipal  credits,  including  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  State  of  New  York,  New 
York  City,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Philadelphia,  and  California  have  been  downgraded. 

According  to  Dean  Witter,  Boston's  financial  performance  "may  serve  as  a  source  of 
inspiration"  to  municipalities  throughout  the  nation. 

Despite  cutbacks  in  state  aid  to  Boston,  the  city  has  balanced  its  budget  for  the  last  eight 
years.  The  City  has  maintained  its  commitment  to  providing  services  and  infrastructure 
support,  despite  cuts  in  state  aid  during  the  past  years.  The  proposed  level  funding  of  local 
aid  will,  however,  restrict  the  city's  ability  to  provide  services  for  the  people  who  live,  work 
and  visit  Boston  and  will  make  budget  balancing  increasingly  difficult.  Boston's  fiscal  and 
business  stability  are  threatened.  Boston's  competitive  advantage  as  a  stable  location  for 
business  investment  is  seriously  threatened. 


INTELLECTUAL  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL 
INFRASTRUCTURE/WORKFORCE 


Boston's  intellectual  and  technological  infrastructure  has  created  the  entrepreneurial 
environment  which  has  stimulated  growth  not  only  within  Boston,  but  within  the  region  as 
well.  The  region  is  home  to  65  colleges  and  universities  and  33  major  hospitals  or  medical 
research  centers,  from  which  new  ideas,  new  products,  and  new  opportunities  have  emerged. 
Boston's  intellectual  and  technological  infrastructure  provides  Boston  and  the  region  with 
one  of  its  strongest  competitive  advantages:  a  highly-skilled  and  educated  workforce. 

Among  ten  major  cities  surveyed  by  Site  Selection.  Boston  received  the  highest  rating  for 
its  educational  system  compared  to  the  other  ten  major  U.S.  cities. 

Boston's  intellectual  infrastructure  is  also  one  of  the  most  effective  business  retention  and 
recruitment  tools:  the  agglomeration  of  firms,  particularly  technology-oriented  firms,  are 
attracted  by  Boston's  intellectual  and  technological  infrastructure,  and  in  return,  will  spin-off 
and  attract  more  companies  and  economic  activity  in  the  area. 


Boston's  intellectual  infrastructure  consists  of  its  outstanding  higher  education  system  as  well 
as  a  well-educated  local  labor  force.  But,  the  nationally  renowned  educational,  research  and 
health  care  institutions  pay  no  taxes  to  the  City  of  Boston. 

Public  investment  in  this  system,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  investment  for  economic  growth 
government  can  make,  is  being  seriously  undermined.  Between  1988  and  1992,  publicly 
funded  higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth  experienced  a  25  percent  reduction  in 
funding.  Public  schools,  the  building  blocks  of  an  educated  labor  force,  have  fared  even  less 
well. 

Area  Development's  1991  survey  indicated  that  75  percent  of  surveyed  business  executives 
indicated  the  quality  of  local  public  schools  as  key  to  their  location  decisions. 

Despite  the  multiple  benefits  derived  from  building  a  strong  educational  system,  the 
proposed  local  aid  cuts  will  affect  the  provision  of  quality  education  to  Boston's  youth.  The 
proposed  City  budget  appropriates  $374  million  for  the  Boston  School  Department,  but  is 
also  relying  on  a  1.7  percent  reduction  in  total  school  spending  for  the  next  school  year. 
Boston's  schools  will  need  to  find  innovative  ways  of  providing  education  while  keeping  its 
expenses  within  the  budget  appropriations. 

Boston's  schools  will  also  not  benefit  from  the  Governor's  Educational  Foundation  Aid 
proposal  contained  in  the  FY'93  state  budget.  Under  the  proposal,  "general  education  aid 
(Chapter  70  money)  will  be  removed  from  "resolution  aid,"  and  combined  with  four  other 
education  accounts  on  the  cherry  sheet."  The  proposal  includes  restrictions  which  would 
limit  access  to  the  proposed  "Educational  Foundation  Aid."  With  the  restrictions  applied 
to  the  "Educational  Foundation  Aid"  proposal,  education  funds  going  to  Boston  will  not  only 
continue  to  decline,  as  has  been  the  case  since  FY'89  (Chapter  70  aid  to  Boston  declined 
from  $67  million  in  FY'89  to  $45  million  in  FY'92),  but  Boston  will  not  receive  any  of  the 
$187  million  in  proposed  new  Educational  Foundation  Aid. 
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CONCLUSION 


Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  region  continue  to  face  a  stubborn  recession  and  many 
barriers  to  economic  growth.  Without  question,  the  Boston  economy  will  be  the  single  most 
important  regional  factor  effecting  economic  recovery  and  growth.  For  the  past  decade, 
Boston's  strategic  public  investment,  careful  fiscal  management,  and  outstanding  investment 
infrastructure  have  given  birth  to  a  unique  economic  growth  machine  which  acts  as  a  catalyst 
for  state  and  regional  economic  growth.  But,  this  economic  growth  has  not  come  without 
considerable  investment. 

Boston  shoulders  an  enormous  responsibility  as  the  hub  of  the  region's  economic  growth  and 
its  human  service  network.  Boston's  residents  assume  this  responsibility  gladly  and  with 
pride.   Yet  Boston  can  not  play  this  role  alone. 

Governor  Weld's  FY'93  budget  included  $607  million  in  new  funds,  the  result  of  $415 
million  in  new  spending  and  $192  million  in  tax  cuts.  Cities  and  towns  are  asking  that  $100 
million  of  this  new  money  be  allocated  to  make  up  for  some  of  the  dramatic  cuts  in  local 
aid.  These  are  dollars  paid  in  to  the  state  by  the  residents  of  the  Commonwealth's  cities 
and  towns  who  deserve  to  see  a  return  in  the  form  of  local  aid  for  basic  services. 

Failure  to  continue  this  local  aid  partnership  between  the  State  and  City  will  have  serious 
negative  economic  consequences  for  the  city,  state,  and  region.  Such  a  failure  is  unfair, 
irresponsible,  and  shortsighted. 
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